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WHAT CONSTITUTES A JEW?* 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tuts is the age of reason. Bigotry and fanaticism are almost things 
of the past. Faith is gradually losing its hold over intelligent minds. 
Religion is no longer degraded by such wild misconceptions of its 
heavenly nature as to render it the scourge of humanity. Progress 
and reform are everywhere making noble conquests, and defeating 
most signally the champions of an orthodoxy which has naught for its 
aim save the enslavement of the higher faculties of the mind, and the 
separation of God’s children into sects and divisions unworthy of the 
age and antagonistic to the grand object of religion. 

Great, indeed, are the results of the revolution now pending in the 
world of ideas. The blessings of education have been diffused among 
all grades and classes, and have wrought mighty changes within, com- 
paratively, the past few years. The Church and State are no longer 
in league to tyrannize over men, to plunge them deeper and deeper 
into the abyss of ignorance and superstition, to usurp the power of 
that reason which makes of man the child of God. Freedom of 
thought and liberty of speech are above every thing else ceded by civ- 
ilized governments as the inalienable and indisputable rights of man- 
kind. Thus is religion, among other important themes, subjected to 
the most searching and critical examination, and thus is it becoming 
more purified, as the dross of ages, the mockeries, the mummeries, the 
superstitions of the past, are arraigned before the tribunal of intelli- 
gence, condemned as follies, and sentenced to an everlasting death. 
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In no system of religion have rationalistic principles tended to 
more practical advantage than in Judaism. When the great truth is 
borne in mind that Judaism, in its spiritual signification, is no secta- 
rian, no national religion, but was intended to endure for all times and 
throughout all ages, as a universal religion; that it has a world-em- 
bracing mission, its ultimate aim being to unite mankind in a sacred 
bond of brotherhood and to bring them all to the belief in the great 
Father above, and in those religious truths and moral laws which are 
essential to the well-being of humanity, it will be readily admitted, 
that every improvement in Judaism must be fraught with the happiest 
results to the world at large. Judaism is the parent-stem, the stock, 
the tree from which innumerable branches have sprung. In Judaism 
will be found every thing necessary for the spiritual requirements of 
man. From Judaism the sublime morality so prominent in other 
creeds has been borrowed. In neither the Scriptures of the Nazarine, 
nor the Koran of Mahomet, can there be found one single ethical pre- 
cept of a practical nature which has not its parallel in the Old Testa- 
ment and the writings of the ancient Jewish sages. Hence it follows, 
that the more Judaism displays its heavenly spirit, the more it pro- 
claims its universality of faith and a common brotherhood, in the name 
of the one and ever-living God; the more will its children—the reli- 
gions of the world—aspire to be its equal, and the more will the fol- 
lowers of those religions be brought nearer to each other by the ties of 
brotherly love. But Judaism cannot succeed in having its heavenly 
spirit recognized, unless it discards forever the gross abuses and follies 
which through the lapse of ages and the horrors of barbaric persecu- 
tions have engrafted themselves upon it. Indeed, so thickly has this 
spurious growth entwined itself around the tree as almost to hide the 
beauty of its foliage. The divine spirit of Judaism has for centuries 
been obscured by a mass of meaningless ceremonies and ritualistic 
observances. Unhallowed, unsanctioned theories, which have no foun- 
dation either in the Mosaic or Rabbinical system, have from time to 
time been ushered into the world as being the religion of our race, as 
forming features of that immortal law which the Psalmist so beauti- 
fully describes as “the Lamp, the Light, and the Way of Life.” The 
Rabbins, the sages of Israel, who have left behind them lasting monv- 
ments of their great learning, piety, and zeal, have been made to bear 
the odium of all this folly, this mockery, this trifling with the sacred 
ends of religion, whereas if, indeed, the merits of their works were 
only as well known as their faults, it would be seen how earnestly the 
most celebrated of them labored to inculcate the doctrine that religion 
is spirit, and not letter. True, the Talmudical and Rabbinical writings 
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contain much that would seem at variance with the written words of 
the Bible. The Mosaic precepts, for instance, are in almost every in- 
stance so elaborated upon, as actually to render them unrecognizable 
from the material change they have undergone. Thus with respect to 
the command not to do any work on the Sabbath, which has been so 
exaggerated by the Rabbins, asking, What is work? and then defining 
it under thirty-nine different heads or fathers, each of which has many 
divisions, and these divisions again subdivisions, and so ad infinitum, 
as positively to deprive the blessed Sabbath,—a day expressly com- 
manded to be kept as “a delight and an honor ”—of its hallowed in- 
fluences, and to render it a day of unhappiness and misery, void of 
every thing which may tend to elevate the thoughts, or raise the soul 
to God. Again, in regard to the festivals and solemn days: where the 
Bible appoints one day for each observance, the Rabbins seem to for- 
get the injunction, “Thou shalt not add, nor diminish therefrom :” 
and appoint two days in many cases. So also it would seem from 
some portions of their writings that much more importance was at- 
tached to the ceremonies of Judaism than to its internal spirit. Now, 
while this is freely admitted, it cannot, in any way, deteriorate either 
from the hallowing spirit of Judaism, or from the worth of those good 
and pious men, the Rabbins, who were indeed the preservers of the 
Judaic idea at a time when barbaric heathenism threatened to uproot 
it. Far from reflecting discredit on them, it only shows how remarka- 
bly well they understood the essence of religion. They knew that 
religion was life, spirit ; that.it was neither letter nor law. They knew 
that religion lives with man, is a portion of his nature, and adapts it- 
self to the requirements of man according to the age in which he lives, 
the force of existing circumstances by which he is surrounded, and the 
state of intellectual culture to which he has attained. Hence, when 
the exigencies of peculiar circumstances rendered additional legislation 
necessary, they, as the representative men in Israel, the doctors, the 
fathers of the tradition, the ecclesiastical, and in many instances the 
civil authorities and judges of the people, boldly came forward and 
made such alterations, or additions, or reforms, to the Biblical com- 
mands, as they in their wisdom and practical forethought deemed ad- 
visable. It is worthy of record, however, that in no case did they pre- 
sume to interfere with the principles of Judaism. The laws of virtue 
and morality, of right and justice, were as inviolable to the Rabbins as 
they were to Moses. It was only the ceremonies of religion, the inei- 
dentals, the things which have but a temporary existence, and which 
must be adapted to time, place, and circumstances, if indeed they are 
to serve as the means to the end and to prove instrumental in enshrin- 
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ing the spirit of religion, which received revision at their hands. From 
this it is evident, that even in the opinion of the ancient sages, these 
ceremonies and ritualistic observances were but insignificant when 
compared with the eternal principles of Judaism ; principles which ren- 
dered Judaism the purest, noblest, grandest, God-inspired humanity 
which the mind is capable of conceiving, and which indeed truly en- 
titled it to be the religion of the world. 

As regards the alterations alluded to, there is scarcely a doubt but 
that this enlargement of Séripture, if we may so call it, this seeming 
austerity, this investment of every word, syllable, and letter of the 
written law, with an especial sanctity and with’a profound and hidden © 
meaning, which could only be interpreted after years of intellectual 
research, study, and argument, was the only means of keeping the 
people together, of impressing the divine words of inspiration in their 
hearts, and, in fact, of preserving the very religious idea intact, until 
the time should arrive when these “fences of the Law,” as they were 
properly termed, could safely be dispensed with, and the idea live 
without its exterior coat-of-mail, in which it was purposely enveloped. 
That these additions, restrictions, and alterations were never intended 
to outlive the times for which they were made, the writings of the 
Rabbins everywhere bear the most unmistakable proof. Who of the 
present day can claim to be so great a reformer as Hillel? Ay, a Re- 
former! Be not alarmed, ye adherents to an exploded orthodoxy, at 
this great sage of yours, this venerable man, to whose words you attrib- 
ute the same infallibility as to the other writings of the Talmud, being 
styled a reformer. The word will not inflict aught of stain or reproach 
on his noble character. It will indeed do him honor, for a reformer he 
was, and of the truest order. How beautifully he expresses the sub- 
lime idea of Judaism, the idea of true, genuine religion, when in reply 
to the heathen, who desired to be instructed in the tenets of Judaism, 
while he stood on one foot, he said, “ Do unto thy neighbor as thou 
wouldst have him do to you. All the rest is commentary. Go and 
learn!” But why need we quote instances to prove the liberal senti- 
ments of those ‘venerable men who are so strangely accused of having 
ushered doctrines into Judaism, which would have made them blush 
had they heard them mentioned ? 

Though, doubtless, the Talmud contains much that we of the pree- 
ent day very naturally consider exclusive, bigoted, and superstitious, 
yet has it sentiments recorded therein, which for their liberality may 
challenge the admiration of the world. Let not then the pseudo-ortho- 
doxy of the present time, those who denounce in public what they 
practise in private, who profess one thing and perform another, who 
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openly desecrate the most sacred commands, while they noisily clamor 
against every movement of progress or reform, thus bringing the 
odium of shame on the name of Jew, and inflicting untold injury on 
the hallowed religion of their race; let them not attempt to attribute 
all their mummeries and unholy customs to the good men who bore 
the title of Rabbi. They, and they only, are to be held responsible for 
the sad condition in which Judaism has so long been placed and the 
erroneous impressions so prevalent among those saneneienel with the 
truth, concerning Jews and their religion. 

Is it to be wondered at that so little should be known of the true 
spirit of Judaism, when so much is weekly done by the Jews them- 
selves to mystify the public? What is the so-called orthodoxy of this 
country? Is it orthodoxy at all? Is it not rather a subterfuge, a hol- 
low outward pretension, a delusion of the weakest nature ? 

Orthodoxy, according to the general acceptation of the term, means 
“a belief in the genuine doctrines taught in the Scriptures;” but, 
according to the definition of Rabbinical Judaism, it means “ a belief 
in, and a rigid adherence to, all the edicts, laws, and regulations enacted 
by the Rabbins, and recorded in the Talmud and later theological writ- 
ings.” Now, according to which definition may the modern orthodoxy 
be classed? It surely cannot be the latter; for with but few honora- 
ble exceptions they cannot even read the works, much less understand 
them, or practise what is therein contained. Can it be the former? If 
so, heaven help them!. What a vast difference there must be between 
belief and the practical effect of belief! What a contrast between 
theory and practice! Surely actions speak louder than words! No! 
no! Those who bear the name and the fame of the American Ortho- 
dox, do not belong either to the Biblical or Rabbinical school of ortho- 
doxy ; but to the school of custom ; the school of usage; the school, 
we may say, of imitation. This or that idea has been handed down to 
them by their grandfathers and grandmothers ; this or that custom 
has been performed in their homes during infancy ; this or that doc- 
trine has been bequeathed to them under the seal of Judaism, and so 
without pausing to apply the test of reason to these matters, without 
investigating for themselves, or caring to know in how far these ideas, 
customs, or doctrines will supply the spiritual wants of themselves and 
posterity, or advance the interests of religion, they are content to ac- 
cept them as Divine, simply because their ancestors adopted them. 

Thus is it, that the rising generation have such little knowledge as 
to what in reality constitutes a Jew. In a great measure the reformed 
school of Judaism, which twenty-five years ago could count its follow- 
ers by the tens, but which, praised be Almighty God, may now count 
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its thousands and tens of thousands, has corrected this growing evil, 
by first tearing down the cloak with which Judaism has been envel- 
oped, and discovering its beauties to the public gaze; and then by pro- 
claiming its world-embracing mission and its sublime doctrines of uni- 
versal love and toleration. 

But notwithstanding this, even among reformed Jews, there are 
many who can scarcely say why they are Jews. They certainly feel 
that there is something radically wrong in the orthodox fold; they 
know that their children take less and less interest in the synagogue 
services, and so they join the ranks of the reformers, to give, as it 
were, a new impetus to their religious zeal. Now, how worthy soever 
this motive may be, it is much to be deplored that a deeper knowledge 
of and a more fervent love for the grand aim of Judaism, are not the 
incentives which prompt them to join the reform fold. 

Ask many Israelites, What constitutes a Jew? and how varied will 
be the answers. One will say, birth ; another, belief in the Old Testa- 
ment; a third, initiation into the Abrahamic covenant; a fourth, 
the Hebrew language; and soon. Then, again, there are many who 
argue, “Take this away, and tuke that away, and what will you leave? 
We must then surely cease to be Jews.” As if Judaism were judged 
by the amount of ceremonies, or rites, or outward forms. Now all 
this is very deplorable, and should at once be remedied. The duty of 
reformed Jewish preachers and leaders is now clearly to instruct the 
people, for they need instruction. There should be no half measures, 
no half words, which pretend one thing and mean another; no com- 
promises to pander to the whims and prejudices of wealthy ignorance. 
As God’s servants, they should be fearless in the fulfilment of their 
sacred trust. The people cry aloud to them for food, for spiritual food ; 
they earnestly desire to taste of the heavenly manna, and to drink of 
the refreshing waters of salvation. They need religious instruction ; 
and though the task is a difficult one, and will be impeded by those 
who fancy themselves wise in their own ignorance, and endeavor to 
produce an opposition, and finally a schism whenever something radi- 
cal is attempted, yet eventually must their honest exertions in the 
cause of truth surmount all obstacles, and promote the interests of re- 
ligion and the well-being of humanity. 

With this conviction, then, deeply impressed upon our minds, we 
enter upon the goodly work which is now before us. In the series of 
articles to which this is the introduction, we will endeavor to answer 
honestly and truthfully the question, “ What constitutes a Jew?” In 
other words, to explain the principles, doctrines, views, object, and 
destiny of our hallowed religion. 

(To be Continued.] 





THE RELIGION OF LOVE. 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CONSECRATION OF “ TEMPLE ISRAEL” (GREENE 
AVENUE, BRooKLYN), Apriz 8, 1870. 


“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!”— 


Pa. exxziii. 1. 

Wuart greeting can I tender you, beloved friends, more expressive 
of the holy joy which fills my soul on this eventful occasion, than 
that contained in the sublime sentiment of Israel’s royal bard? Oh, 
what an echo do those beautiful words awaken in the human heart! _ 
What magnificent conceptions do they give rise to of the divine bless- 
ings of peace, amity, and unity among all men! How they breathe 
the purest love, the truest philanthropy, the noblest humanity, the 
most genuine religion! How faithfully they portray the God-like 
spirit of our honorable faith! How unmistakably do they proclaim 
Judaism as being not alone the religion of the world, nct alone the 
religion of truth, not alone the onty RELIGIoN, but also the religion 
of happiness, the religion of peace, the religion of universal brother- 
hood—in a word, the RELIGION oF LovE! Aye, brethren, the RELIGION 
oF LOVE; for truly it was Judaism which first taught mankind that 
God is the Father of all—that every human being is a creation of the 
Divine essence—that all are His children—that all are alike regarded 
by Him with love and favor. Aye, brethren, the RELIGION OF LOVE; 
for truly it was Judaism which first inculcated those grand duties of 
life which have become the bond of society—which first uttered the 
golden maxim, “ Do to thy neighbor as thou wouldst have him do to 
thee ;” which first said, “ Love the stranger, protect the widow and 
the orphan, be kind to the poor and to the fallen;” which first im: 
parted the lesson of forgiveness, “ Do not avenge nor bear a grudge ;” 
which first commanded kindness even to the brute creation ; which 
first held forth to the sinner the hand of mercy and forgiveness, and 
taught him the means of regaining his former position of eminence, 
which, by his sin, he had lost. 

But, my brethren, if indeed the Sacred Scriptures afforded no 
other instance in which Judaism is represented as the religion of love, 
the words of the text would be an ample illustration, and would in 
themselves be sufficient to establish our claim ; for the poet-king here 
represents concord as the great and comprehensive blessing in which 
is included all happiness, and, comparing it to “the precious ointment 
poured upon the head of Aaron, that ran down to the skirts of his 
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raiment,” shows, by this simile, that concord is the balm of life, which 
is enjoyed not. only by the heads of communities, but by all classes 
and grades of society, from the highest to the humblest. “As the 
dew of Hermon that descended upon the mountains of Zion,”—even as 
the dew which, by the goodness of God, descendeth from the heavens 
and falleth upon the earth, to fructify and to nourish it, and thus to 
cause it to bring forth its fruits for the support and well-being of 
man, so does concord fall upon socicty, and, cultivating the finer feel- 
ings of human nature, opens our hearts to each other, moves us to 
acts of virtue and benevolence, brings us nearer to our fellow-creatures 
through the ties of good deeds, and makes us thrice happy and blessed, 
and thrice beloved by our Eternal Father. 

What more appropriate subject, then, brethren of Temple Israel, 
could I submit to you on this gala-day in your lives? When you 
reflect upon what was the past religious history of the Jews of Brook- 
lyn, and contrast it with the present happy moment—when you re- 
member how stagnated every thing was which concerned the vital 
interests of Judaism, of the education of your children, of your own 
position in the moral race which is now agitating the world, and then 
consider for a moment what has indeed been effected through your 
instrumentality, how, as with a magician’s wand, you suddenly 
changed the entire scene, and produced light where before was dark- 
ness, revived anew the sparks of piety which were almost extin- 
guished, erected a Congregation established upon those broad princi- 
ples of humanity which the enlightenment of the age teaches us are 
the only true principles of pure religion—your hearts must surely 
beat with gratitude to Almighty God for having been with you in 
your efforts to promote the honor of His holy name—for having 
spared you to be the agents through whom much good is to be accom- 
plished in this city—for having vouchsafed to you the power of over- 
coming all difficulties, of braving all obstacles, of surmounting all 
impediments, so as to enable you, ere three short months have passed 
over your heads, to procure for yourselves a fit sanctuary in which to 
worship the God of your belief, and to consecrate that sanctuary to 
the name of the Most High, to the glorious cause of Progress and 
Reform, to the elevation of mankind, and to the honor of Israel. 
Truly, you cannot fail to exclaim, “ It is the finger of God.” 

But, brethren, what renders your work still more beautiful and 
ennobling, is the fact that you have maintained peace and harmony 
in your midst; that, though your views upon the religion of your 
fathers differ in some respects from the views entertained by many 
of your brethren, there is yet a bond of union between you—there is 
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yet a feeling of love, which, may God grant, will ever continue, and 
grow stronger and stronger as time advances. And not only with 
your co-religionists are you allied by the ties of brotherly affection, 
but also with our Christian neighbors, who are likewise our brethren, 
since they are the children of the same Eternal Father. 

See, members of Temple Israel, how you are this day sur- 
rounded by the members of the sister Congregations, who, though 
they may differ from your views, yet love you because of the great 
ties which exist between you. See how you are surrounded by your 
brethren of another creed, who, though they worship not the same as 
we do, yet believe in the same God, and seek, as we do, though in 
another way, to perform their duty to Him who “ readeth the heart 
of man,” and before whom guile and iniquity cannot stand. 

Surely this is a grand and an imposing scene! Surely we may 
perceive from this event the spirit of the times, and the hallowing 
power of a religion which is all love, all God-inspired humanity ! 
How truly, then, may we exclaim, with the sweet Psalmist of Israel, 
“ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity!” 

To foster this feeling of love becomes now incumbent upon us, 
for at no past epoch in the world’s history have men been so ready to 
discard those petty differences in creed which ignorance, bigotry, and 
superstition have built up to separate the children of One God. The 
reign of intolerance is over; for, wherever the light of modern civil- 
ization has penetrated, there the great truth is felt and acknowledged, 
that man is responsible alone to God for his religious belief. Thus 
the followers of the various religious systems agree to differ with each 
other, but yet to remain friends and brothers notwithstanding. And, 
indeed, when, with an unprejudiced mind, we come to the investiga- 
tion of this subject, what, in reality, are those minor differences of 
opinion when compared with the great essentials which exist in all 
creeds, and which bind all men together? Do they not dwindle down, 
and seem less and less, the more we take Reason for our guide, the 
more we regard the true spirit of religion? Indeed, I maintain there 
are ties which no differences can ever sever; there are bonds of 
brotherhood which can never be broken, but which must continue to 
bind Israel together, and Israel to the world, until the day when there 
will be but one God and one religion, one kingdom and one Temple, 
one Creator and one human family. 

Come, then, friends, Jet us to-day seek to ascertain, in the first 
place, what those ties are which bind all Israelites together. 

Israelites, our bonds of fraternity, are : 
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1st. The same religious belief. 

2d. The same heavenly mission. 

3d. The same history. 

We have the same religious belief. Judaism, my hearers, is not 
the work of man; it is not a collection of laws, 2 compendium of 
forms, which originated in the brain of man, and which are, conse- 
quently, liable to change and alteration. No; Judaism is a heaven- 
born principle ; it has existed from time immemorial, and will forever 
exist, firm and unchangeable; it is religion in the purest conception 
of the word, and, as such, is co-existent with the Deity. Judaism 
imparts to the world the grandest of all intellectual truths—the know- 
ledge of the true and ever-living God. It teaches a rational belief, 
for it proclaims God as a Unit, a pure and Holy Spirit, who is the 
only Creator, the only Lord, the only Ruler, the only Preserver, the 
only Savior, the only Eternal Father of the human race. What 
doctrine is more in accordance with the promptings of Reason? 
What doctrine finds so ready a response in the heart of man? But 
Judaism not alone imparts a knowledge of the true God, but also of 
the world, and of the masterpiece of Creation—man. It likewise 
teaches us our duty to the Eternal Being whom we all adore, to our 
fellow-men, and to ourselves. It teaches us how to become good and 
happy, how to fulfil our manifold obligations on earth so as to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, and be participators of that glorious immor- 
tality which awaits the souls of the good in the boundless realms of 
eternity. Thus Judaism is a principle which has been, is now, and 
will forever remain, the same in all climes and in all countries. 

It is this religious belief which unites the whole house of Israel 
in a bond of brotherhood. Though there may be differences among 
us as to the mode in which we shall observe the requirements of Juda- 
ism as regarded in its temporal phase—by which I mean that phase 
under which religion adapts itself to the requirements of men accord- 
ing to time, country, circumstances, and intellect—yet upon the broad 
principles there is no disagreement ; and, whether one portion of the 
house of Israel be termed Orthodox and the other Reformed, we are 
yet all Jews, holding to the same cardinal truths, believing in and 
worshipping the same great God, bound together by the same reli- 
gious belief. Though separated from our brethren by seas and moun- 
tains, though manners and customs and language may differ, though 
wealth and position and intellect may cause various grades, yet there 
is one grand Idea which forms a connecting link between Jews of 
every part of the world. 

“ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord, is One.” 
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That is the Idea, brethren—rue unity or Atmicuty Gop. It is 
that which creates a feeling of sympathy among the children of Israel, 
which, though at times it may appear dormant, will sooner or later be 
renewed with all its strength and earnestness, when all selfishness will 
be effaced by love, and all will be bound together by an indissoluble 
bond of brotherhood, thus giving a practical exemplification of the 
text, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity !” 

The second tie which binds us together is the same heavenly mis- 
sion. 

As God is the Creator, Ruler, and Father of the human race, so 
also is He the Educator of that race, the Source whence mankind at 
large will seek tryth and wisdom. To Him alone is known the surest 
way of accomplishing His great design of bringing happiness and 
perfection to His creatures. Accordingly, He has so willed it that 
this happiness and perfection shall be the result of a work of pro- 
gression and development. 

The greatest of all earthly knowledge is’religious knowledge, and 
in this, above all others, are His divine wisdom and goodness strikingly 
displayed. When all the world was groping in darkness, when man- 
kind was plunged into doubts as to the Cause of all causes, God re- 
vealed Himself, through the power of inspiration, to the illustrious 
Abraham, and thenceforth selected his descendants as the receivers 
and promulgators of the Monotheistic Idea, to be borne by them 
throughout all ages as the Idea which is to conquer all the world, and 
to bring the entire human race nearer to perfection, and hence nearer 
to happiness. 

That Israel has been slowly but surely bringing the world to light 
upon matters of religion, the pages of history afford unmistakable 
proof. When Judaism arose, the religious belief of the world was a 
gross heathenish polytheism. The most civilized nations fell pros- 
trate at the shrines of their deities ; huge monsters of wood and stone 
were set up in the temples, before which a benighted multitude sacri- 
ficed even hecatombs of human lives at the bidding of their priests. 
As was to have been expected, the new Idea could only be established 
after a long series of years, and by dint of great labor and perse- 
verance. It went forth against the enemy, Ignorance, to do battle 
“in the name of the Lord of Hosts.” It proclaimed the grand truth, 
that there can be no God except that God be perfect, and that there 
can be no perfection in the Godhead except there be a Unity. But 
this idea was too great, too powerful, to be comprehended at once. 
Years rolled by, and decades were numbered among the things of 
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the past, before the polytheistical ideas could be uprooted, and then, 
as in the physical world, when two diametrically opposite elements 
are brought together, a new substance is generally formed through 
the combination, so also is it in the moral world—a new Idea resulted 
from this clashing together of Monotheism and Polytheism, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity was founded. 

Then arose a mighty power in the form of Christianity ; then 
came also another great agent in the form of Mahommedanism ; and 
these, under the will of God, have acted as the aids to Judaism in 
effecting the civilization of the world. Alas! however, the children 
forgot their duty and allegiance to the mother, they rebelled against 
her, they wandered further and further away from her, until, at last, 
there existed but little in common between them; nay, more, they 
even maltreated the mother who had given them birth, and attempted 
the ungodly task of suppressing her voice by the horrors of the sword, 
the torch, the stake, and the dungeon. Yet has Judaism withstood 
every movement that has been hurled against it for its destruction ; 
it has triumphed most signally over its enemies; it has continued to 
disseminate its grand ideas, and is to-day, in every portion of the 
globe, a power which is reforming the world, and bringing mankind 
to the throne of Almighty God. Even among her rivals she is mak- 
ing great conquests; for what is it but Judaism which has caused 
Unitarianism and Deism? Thus the Israelites have been and are 
still the missionaries of the Most High, the religious teachers of man- 
kind, the guides of all God’s children to the altar of their Father, the 
true Messiahs of the world. 

It is this heavenly mission which forms such a strong bond of 
union between us. We feel that how much soever we may be decried, 
how much soever we may be scorned and ill-treated: for our faith, we 
are yet infinitely above our neighbors and our enemies in religious 
thought ; we feel that to us all the nations owe whatever is good in 
their respective systems of theology, and we rely. upon the gracious 
promise of God, that, through Israel, all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed. Therefore, how much soever we may differ with 
each other upon the details of our faith, we yet agree upon general 
principles. We are one people—one in heart, one in soul, ever ready 
to work together for the promotion of any object which may tend to 
the elevation of mankind; and this very feeling of love, which re- 
sults from this second tie of brotherhood, again exemplifies the words 
of the Psalmist, “‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity !” 

But, brethren, there is yet another bond between us. 
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We have the same history. 

The loving superintendence of God over His chosen pate the 
successive chain of events which has marked the history of our race 
from the days of Abraham to the present period, the immediate inter- 
position of our Heavenly Father to save us from our enemies and to 
sustain us alive even to this day, contain one feature which must 
attract the attention of every thinking mind. It is, that whatsoever 
occurred to one part of Israel was felt by the other. In every suc- 
cess, in every loss, in every sunshine, in every storm, in joy and 
sorrow, prosperity and adversity, it was Israel, as a nation, which bore 
it; there was always one people, one destiny, one faith, and one God. 
When every country acted, by turns, the savage part of barbarians in 
the horrible persecutions which, under the cloak of religion, deluged 
the world with blood, the same calamity was felt by all, and reached, 
as by an electric shock, the remotest members of our race. And so 
with our successes and triumphs. Every elevation in virtue, every 
distinction in wisdom, every bright intellect, every good and great 
man, is regarded by all as common property. We all claim him, 
and history knows no distinction between one part and the other. 
Whether the Jerusalemean schools flourished more or less than the 
Babylonian schools, whether Spain or France produced more Jumin- 
aries, whether Abarbanel was from the Sephardim and Rashi was 
from the Ashkenazim, whether Maimonides was Spanish and Men- 
delssohn German, whether Manasseh-ben-Israel was from one section 
and Zunz from another, it matters not. Whenever and wherever 
light shone forth, it was for the exaltation of the whole, and all 
looked up to it as common property. Thus the Jew of Russia claims 
the octogenarian baronet of England, Montefiori; the Israelite of 
America recognizes in Manasseh-ben-Israel the champion of ancient 
Jewish liberty ; the French and Spanish Jews see in Judah Touro the 
philanthropist, in Rothschild the liberal and generous millionaire, in 
Meyerbeer the musical genius; and so throughout the world, wherever 
a bright intellect is found, wherever glory is obtained in any station 
or sphere of life, that intellect, that glory, is hailed, by all, and every 
individual feels that he too is exalted in the exaltation of his race. 

Even this is still the bond of brotherhood in Israel. Though the 
Jews are scattered into every corner of the world, yet every one feels 
that he belongs to all, and all belong to him; he feels that, whatever 
he does, right or wrong, reflects honor or dishonor, lustre or disgrace, 
on the whole race. Therefore his wishes and prayers are not for him- 
self alone, but they extend over the entire body of Israel, and thus 
sympathy, good-will, mercy, and love take possession of his soul; and 
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our text is again exemplified, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

Brethren of Temple Israel, are you convinced that there exists a 
union between us based upon a broad foundation?—are you con- 
vinced that we are joined together in a bond of brotherhood by the 
same religious belief, the same heavenly mission, the same history ? 
If so, then act and work with your brethren, irrespective of the minor | 
differences which may honestly exist between you upon matters of 
doctrine. This Temple, which you have consecrated to-day, must 
never be an exclusive house of worship. It is not yours exclusively, 
but becomes one of the temples in Israel, one of the houses of devo- 
tion in which all our brethren may assemble to praise and glorify the 
great and Eternal God. Let the portals of this house of prayer be 
thrown wide open to receive your brethren who may wish to join you 
in your prayerful services. Welcome them with joy; welcome them 
with your hearts, and soon that faint line of distinction, which now 
separates Jews into Orthodox and Reform will be entirely effaced, 
and we will then be in deed and word, even as we are now in feeling, 
one people, one race, having one faith, one religious Idea, one mission, 
one history, and one God. 

But, my brethren, while I earnestly desire to see this house the 
common sanctuary of the Jews of this city, I most strenuously exhort 
you to maintain your principles—the principles of progress and reform 
—the principles of pure Judaism, of true religion, of God-inspired 
humanity, upon which this Congregation has been established. Main- 
tain those principles; act up to them in their true spirit; keep peace 
and harmony among yourselves; work with each other and for each 
other, for united you will stand, but divided you will fall; and soon 
Temple Israel will become great and powerful—will take her stand 
among the Congregations of the Lord—will act as a conquering agent 
in the religious progression of mankind ; for the blessing of Almighty 
God will descend upon you, and His fatherly hand will guide you. 
“Only be strong, and of good courage; be not dismayed, neither be 
thou discouraged ; for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” 

And now, my brethren, but a few words more, and my address is 
atanend. As Israelites are bound together by ties which no differ- 
ences can sever, so are Israelites bound to the world in a common 
bond of brotherhood. 

Jews and Christians, ye are brethren together, for ye are the chil- 
dren of one Eternal Father. We come from the same parent-stock. 
The grand, everlasting principles of religion are the groundwork of 
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both our faiths. The same God protects us, the same laws govern 
us, the same country affords usa home. Why, then, shall we not be 
brothers? “ Have we not all one Father? hath not one God created 
us? Why shall we deal treacherously every man against his brother, 
to profane the covenant of our fathers?” 

In this country, especially, are there bonds of union between us; 
for, my Christian brethren, this country is our country, your laws are 
our laws, your prosperity is our prosperity, your adversity is our 
adversity, your triumphs are our triumphs, your defeats are our 
defeats. We are one nation. Think not that the Jews form any 
exclusive nation. We are no nation; we are merely a religious de- 
nomination. American Jews—by which I mean the Jews in America, 
whether born on the soil, or natives of other lands—form a portion of 
the American people, and, like yourselves, will ever be ready, even 
with their lives, to protect our country’s flag, and the honor and 
integrity of our sovereign Republic. 

Have we, indeed, no ties between us? What religion but the 
Jewish first proclaimed to the world the principles of liberty and 
equality? What religion but the Jewish first said, “ One law and one 
statute shall be unto you and the stranger who lives with you”? 
And in what country do we find these sublime principles better 
understood and better appreciated than in this our beloved America? 
What religion but the Jewish first maintained the advantages of edu- 
cation among the chief of its blessings? “ And thou shalt teach them 
to thy children,” became a command which found its echo in the Jew- 
ish heart. Thus, when every country was steeped in the grossest 
ignorance, the Jews drank deeply from the well of Knowledge, and 
became the most intellectual race on the face of the globe. And 
where, I ask, are the blessings of education better appreciated than in 
this our adopted land? What nation has done so much for education 
as the American nation? What people, as a whole, are better edu- 
cated than the American people? Truly, our school-houses, our 
homes of instruction, our temples of knowledge, are more powerful 
than our navy-yards, our arsenals, or our fortifications. Our corps of 
teachers and instructors are mightier than our army. Surely, then, 
we must love this home of ours, this land of ours, this blessed Amer- 
ica! Surely there are ties between us which can only be for good, 
and which no differences of religious belief should ever sever. No, 
friends; you are ours, and we are yours. Let us continue to be 
bound together in that bond of brotherhood, for then may we 
exclaim, with David, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! ” 
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Brethren of Temple Israel, are you convinced that there are ties 
which bind you to the American people? If so, show by your deeds 
how fully you appreciate the blessings of peace and concord. Yours 
is indeed the religion of love; therefore do ye love and cherish your 
brethren, and labor to cement in a lasting bond of union that attach- 
ment which already exists between you. This Temple must be no 
exclusive house of worship. Let the stranger to our faith visit us 
here; let him come to learn our sublime ethics; make him welcome 
when he comes, and pray, with Solomon, “ Even for the alien which 
is not of thy people Israel, but is come from a far country for the sake 
of thy great name, and of thy mighty hand, and of thy outstretched 
arm; if they come and pray in this house; then hear thou from the 
heavens, even from thy dwelling-place, and do according to all that 
the stranger will call on thee for; in order that all people of the earth 
may know thy name, both to fear thee, as do thy people Israel, and to 
understand that this house which I have built is called by thy name.” 

If indeed, my brethren, ye will do this—if you will cultivate 
peace, good-will, brotherly love, and concord, with your Jewish breth- 
ren and with your Christian brethren, then will you have truly conse- 
crated this Temple ; then will it become a pride and honor to you; 
then will the gracious presence of the King of Kings delight to dwell 
with you; and then will the blessings of Heaven descend upon you, 


your homes, and families; all of which may God, in His infinite 
mercy, grant. Amen, amen. 
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Tuey say—Ah! well, suppose they do, They say—Well, if it should be s0, 
But can they prove the story true? Why need you tell the tale of woe ? 
Suspicion may arise from naught Will it the bitter wrong redress, 
But malice, envy, want of thought; Or make one pang of sorrow less ? 
Why count yourself among the “ they” Will it the erring one restore, 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? Henceforth to go and sin no more? 


They say—But why the tale rehearse, They say—Oh! pause and look within— 
And help to make the matter worse ? See how thine heart inclines to sin; 

No good can possibly accrue Watch, lest in dark temptation’s hour, 
From telling what may be untruo ; Thou, too, shouldst sink beneath its power. 
And is it not a nobler plan Pity the frail, weep o’er the fall, 

To speak of all the best you can ? But speak of good, or not at all. 
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BABETTE.* 


BY PHILIP BART. 


“You will be kind enough, Babette, to see to the wants of those 
two gentlemen there, who are inexpressibly annoying—poking them- 
selves into impossible places. One would think that my duties to-day 
consisted in my changing into a clucking hen, with a charge of duck- 
lings ;” and here the Baroness Anselm nodded her head in the direc- 
tion of two gentlemen—a young and an old one—who were leaning 
against the park-railing. “And,” continued the lady, “ Babette, 
insist on their coming into the refreshment-tent ; and, should you find 
Melanie, tell her I must see her immediately. And—that’s a good 
little thing !—hunt up that stupid Max; or, if not Max, any of the 
under-servants, and find out positively whether that wretch of a con- 
fectioner has sent the supplementary ices; and, if they have not 
arrived, send some one on a horse to the town, post-haste, and insist 
on either the ices or the confectioner’s ears. And do—that’s a sweet 
one!—run up into my closet, and see that my tableau-costume is all 
right. Heaven only knows how many different skirts the thing has 
to it, and the quantity of barbaric trappings! I shall be sure to 
make a dunce of myself if you don’t set them all straight. And, 
Babette, pray—now pray, don’t look flustered! If there is any thing 
I despise, it is to have people around me who seem hot and fussy ; for, 
girl, this is to be one of your triumphs. Besides, the tableau in 
which you are to take a part, and its rehearsal, comes off to-day.” 

“Madame! madame!” cried Babette, “ this is the first intimation 
I have received of this. I must positively decline——” 

“ Babette,” continued the Baroness, not heeding the interruption, 
“besides the tableau, the Imperial musical professor is here, and you 
are to sing that grand aria; so, when you are through, you had better 
goto your room. And, darling, you don’t know how much I think 
of you! My own especial maid has instructions to arrange some 
yolks of eggs with milk and sugar for you, at four o’clock precisely, 
and will bring them to you, and you must swallow it all—now mind, 
all! To think of the care I have taken of you, ungrateful thing that 
you are!” 

“ Not ungrateful, dear Baroness!” cried Babette, tears in her eyes, 
as she caught the lady’s white hand and kissed it, 
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‘“Pshaw! nonsense, girl! Please, now, don’t be sentimental ! 
Just one tear from those black eyes of yours would make an awful 
spot on this gris de perle robe;” and, saying this not unkindly, she 
took her hand from Babette’s grasp, and leisurely put a pair of gloves 
on her jewelled fingers. Just then the sound of an orchestra resound- 
ed through the woods. 

“‘'Was there ever such a thing heard of! Stupid bandmaster ! 
A Polonnaise, forsooth, when I ordered a waltz, and a galop before it! 
Goodness gracious! I must be gone, or things will get into the direst 
tangle ;” and, with this, the Baroness, with one graceful swoop, threw 
her long trailing skirt over her rounded arm, and in a second more 
was lost behind a clump of bushes. 

Babette paused for a moment, trying to remember the various 
commands. For a minute there was a smile on her face—a half-puz- 
zled expression, which gradually gave way to a sadder mien. She 
probably might have forgotten the first of her behests, had it not been 
for a clear, loud laugh arising from the younger of the two gentlemen, 
which gave Babette the clue to her duties. With rather slow steps 
and a constrained manner she approached them. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Babette,” said the elder man, “ you have just 
come in the nick of time! Here we are, both in a quandary. I 
would not have believed it. Here am I, with some little pretension 
to general knowledge—in fact, have scaled Parnassus—but, confound 
it! here is the Captain and myself regularly stumped over a biblical 
name.” 

“Will Mademoiselle enlighten us?” added the younger. “Iam 
to act in one of those weary tableaux, and, for the life of me, save 
some vague incidents, I haven’t the least idea of the text. Why don’t 
they publish a book, or something of the kind, especially devoted to 
elegant people who want to play Bible-plays? Whether I murder 
the woman or she murders me, upon my soul I don’t know! Now, I 
recollect the Baroness handed me a printed programme, and to my 
surprise I found myself one of the stalking stars. Just between we 
three, I felt very much inclined to throw up my engagement; but it 
seems a note from the Baroness had failed to reach me. I felt, how- 
ever, consoled, when I saw, Mademoiselle, that your name and mine 
had been conjoined. So it is more than fortunate that we have met.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Babette; “I have been especially request- 
ed by the Baroness to beg both of you to hasten to the pavilion.” 

“Time enough,” replied the Captain. ‘ But to return to our 7dle. 
Pray, instruct me. I am particularly nervous, and the forced silence 
imposed on us, a8 inanimate. creatures in these tableaux, will be prone 
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to make me fearfully irritable. Please recollect that this peculiar 
curl of mine is my pet one ”—here he touched his forehead—“ and it 
must not be too much disturbed when you drive the nail in. And 
remember, too, there is a certain part of my head ”—here he spoke in 
a low voice scarcely audible—“ where I got a stunning blow once, 
and which I had better died of—you recollect when—which is still 
painfully sensitive. And should that hand of yours, as you choose the 
soft place in my head to drive the cruel spike through, approach too 
near my lips, I do not swear I will not kiss it, though it may be an 
incident not down in the programme, but of pure improvisation.” 

“Sir,” replied Babette, rising to her full height, her voice almost 
harsh as she darted her eyes full on him, “am I to understand by this 
a direct insult? I am ignorant of any tableaux, save what was an- 
nounced to me a moment ago by the Baroness. Certainly I shall 
refuse to take any part in them. Most assutedly, had I the inclina- 
tion, I would never play Jael to your Sisera.” 

“ That’s it—good!” cried the elder gentleman, who had appa- 
rently not heeded the quick, impulsive words of the girl. “The very 
name which escaped me! But, Mademoiselle, what could that poor 
rose-bush have done to you, that you have trodden down its latest 
growth? Has our young friend here been saying any thing to you 
more stupid than ordinary ?” 

“T am sent, sir, to bid you come to the pavilion,” replied Babette, 
in a low, dull tone of voice, her eyes fixed on the ground, half stunned 
by the violent outburst of her own temper, “and, as you are her 
guests, of course it is for you to do as you best please.” And, saying 
. this, with the slightest perceptible inclination of her head, she turned 
away from them, and slowly, very deliberately, walked towards the 
chateau. 

The Captain and the Councillor felt there had been an awkward 
movement. There was a silence of full a minute. At last said the 
Councillor, “Can you tell me, Herr Captain, something about this 
young person with the queen-like mien, the imperious glance? Who 
is she? Who is Mademoiselle Babette?” 

“Who she is? The pet instructress of the lady of this manor— 
her reader, I believe; drones her to sleep, I suppose; teaches Ma- 
demoiselle Melanie, the heiress of the house, to strum the piano; runs 
errands ; assorts shades of worsted ; brought up on charity and Char- 
lotte-russes ; as handsome as Juno and as headstrong as the devil. 
Who is she? All I know, is, she is a Jewess; and, uncle—call me 
a fool, if you will—I am madly in love with her. Do you suppose 
for a moment—giving you tke fullest credit for antiquated ideas—that 
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either Mademoiselle Melanie, Madame Anselm, or this féte, have any 
attractions for me? Do you think I would have left the mess, those 
English fellows, a hunt in prospective, to join this puppet-show, if it 
had not been for that girl who has just left us with her magnificent 
anger ¢” 

“ This is grave, nephew mine,” said the Councillor. “In our time, 
perhaps, when I was your age, a flirtation of this kind (I draw upon 
the souvenirs of my antiquity, nephew) might have been possible. 
But, though you ‘are in a’ Hussar regiment, and have a decoration or 
two, it is now. out.of reason. You can’t think of marriage; and, if 
not of that, what then ?” 

“ T don’t know—I can’t tell! It may be a pastime—perhaps more 
than that.” 

“Have a care! Remember your station—your former follies. 
Recollect, besides, this girl has strong protections. And—foolish fel- 
low sige chan all, consider, for a moment, that a word from me, 
and Melanie is yours! » 

“T have — over it all, and sometimes the . pros and cons have 
driven me mad.” 

“ Has she ever given you the least encouragement ?” 

“As I live, never!” eagerly replied the Captain. “ Nothing! 
Once I thought she cared for me. What is the worst of it all is, that 
I am her debtor. Have you five minutes to spare?” 

“Yes; but don’t get off an Auerbach story for me, if you please. 
Antiquity sometimes can’t stand prolixity.” 

Heedless of this interruption, the Captain went on: \ 

“Some time after the Prussian campaign, I was here on sick-leave. . 
That scratch in my arm had just healed. One morning I was riding 
my big brown horse, about two miles from this very park-gate. I 
had been to a regular roystering supper-party given by the dragoons 
the night before, and I fancy some of the wine-fumes were still in my 
head. Well, I took the fancy to jump the brown horse over a pretty 
wide ditch, and, whether I pulled him short, or he stumbled, I never 
knew, save that down we both came. I got a pretty good crack gn 
this poor skull of mine, and, to add to my luck, my accursed wound 
opened. There stood the beast of a horse, not twenty feet from mi, 
and I too weak even to lift my hand to him. I think I was as near 
death as I wanted to be; and all I remember, was, going off into /a 
regular series of school-gir!’s swoonings. All at once I felt a soft, eool 
hand on my forehead, a pretty strong arm put around my waist, and 
I was hauled like a log out of the water of the ditch, which was help- 
ing to suffocate me. Presently I was propped up against a fallen tree 
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It was Babette who: had found me. ‘ What can I do for you?’ she 
said. 

“She didn’t say, ‘O, ciel!’ or ‘Heavens!’ nephew?” again 
interrupted the elder. 

“ No—pray, cease your joking!—nothing more. ‘But do not 
leave me,’ I replied. ‘I believe an old wound has opened. Don’t be 
alarmed. Perhaps you had better cry for help; some peasant or for- 
ester may hear you.’ ‘There is no one stirring so early; and, if I 
stay with you, you will bleed to death. Have you a handkerchief ?— 
of course you have. Give it tome. Your wound is here,’ said she; 
and she deftly made a tourniquet. ‘Now I shall hurt you;’ and she 
very deliberately—quite as coolly as I have seen a hospital-steward 
hand a surgeon his knife—applied the ligature to my arm, and even 
braced her foot against the stump to get a better purchase. ‘ Now,’ 
she said, ‘ pray listen, and please only reply affirmatively or negative- 
ly.. Can your horse jump?’ ‘I suppose he can,’ I replied, ‘ though 
the brute played me false here.’ ‘ Who ever. tried,’ she went on 
quickly, ‘to jump a horse with a cavalry-bit? Now listen; I will 
take your horse——’ ‘You can’t catch him,’ I said. ‘I will take 


your horse, and ride straight through the wood; it is not more than 
three quarters of a mile that way, whilst it is a long two miles by the 


avenue. I will get Madame’s charabanc, and you will be cared for in 
ten minutes at farthest.’ And, saying this, as much like a wiz- 
ard, or a horse-trainer—which of the two I didn’t know—she had 
secured the horse, and in a moment more had his black mane twined 
around her bare white arm, and in a trice was in the saddle. 

“ Ein amazone ? ” 

“A truce, if you please, uncle, to these interruptions. With a 
word borrowed from the race-groom’s vocabulary, and a smart slap of 
the hand, she put the brown horse at the nearest fence—an awful high 
one—but over it’ she went like a bird; and I could hear them crash- 
ing through the wood. I didn’t remember much more, save that I 
found myself, next day or the day after, in a room in -Madame’s cha- 
teau, with——” 

“ Babette for nurse? Ivanhoe over again, nephew!” . - 

“No, sir. Please seek ideas beyond those of fifty years ago. 
Mademoiselle Babette’s face I never.saw in my sick-room. The 
Baroness would come to me now and then, and Mademoiselle Melanie 
would send me her respects through the door; but the girl who had 
cared for me, save an accidental meeting in the presence of the 
Baroness, just as I was leaving when convalescent, was all I ever saw 
of her. For aught I know, she may have never even asked after me.” 
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‘“‘ This is quite serious, nephew; and now, a word of caution to 
you. Antiquated, forlorn as I may seem, I beg you to understand 
that I, too, have a purpose in coming here; and the principal one was, 
to know exactly how it stood between you and this Jewess. Why, 
man, do you for a moment suppose that I was ignorant about it? 
Why, you stupid fellow! an officer in a distinguished career like your 
own, belonging to His Majesty’s crack corps, does not get thrown from 
his horse, or taken to a chateau, without some people being aware of 
it; and I do not suppose there is a man in your regiment, down to a 
private, who does not know the whole story. Why, I first heard of it 
at the capital! For aught I know, it was the colonel of your regi- 
ment who told it to me, and with some peculiar details more or less 
amusing.” 

“Stop, sir!” cried the Captain, beside himself with rage. “If 
any one has dared to give the least false interpretation to a single 
action of Babette’s, they have lied—if it was the colonel himself, or 
a field-marshal, I should not care!” 

“Softly, pray!” replied the Councillor; “scandal will run its 
course. I know you are truthful, and I will accept your interpreta- 
tion, though, of course, I cannot afford to say a single word either for 
or against Mademoiselle Babette. Now, as you are my only relative, 
though your own master, let me warn you about rushing into any fur- 
ther mad follies. Well, let us walk on; our absence may be ob- 
served.” 

The two sauntered on slowly, the elder humming an air, the 
younger mercilessly slashing the weeds with his slight cane, when 
they approached the pavilion. 

“ Good-by, nephew. This matter of yours has given me much to 
think about. I must ponder well over it. Ah, fortunately, here are 
some antiquated fellows like myself, playing whist. Now I can enjoy 
my rubber, and think over this business too; so, good-morning.” 
And, saying this, the old gentleman, still humming a fragment of 
Mozart, entered the card-room attached to the pavilion. The Captain 
gazed in vacantly for a moment, then, twisting his long moustache, 
seemed to try to conjure thonght by biting their ends; then, with a 
quick step, marched off towards the spot he had just left, and, appa- 
rently absorbed, leaned over the park-gate. Presently the sound of 
several horses coming along at a slow gait outside aroused his atten- 
tion. It arose from what was evidently a horse-trader leading a string 
of handsome horses to the neighboring market-town, where the horse- 
market was to be held in a day or so. 

A horse was always an attraction to the Captain ; and, struck by 
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some notable points in the small black stallion which the man was 
riding, he cried out, in the peculiar patois of the country, a language 
harsh with gutturals, a bastard German and Hungarian, “ Thou ridest 
a brave little pony! Wilt sell him, my good horse-boy ?” 

“ Scarcely, sir,” was the reply, in exceedingly.good German, the 
purest Saxon. 

“Why not?” inquired the Captain, slightly irritated by the reply. 

“‘ Because, sir, he is just over the distemper, and is still weak.” , 

“That is no reason why I should not want him. But, by the way, 
you may be right; his eye looks heavy, and his coat is rough. Are 
there many honest Jew horse-sellers like thyself where thou wast 
raised? But, of course, thou hast something choice to sell—some- 
thing I shall be bit with, should I purchase.” 

“You will have to judge for yourself,” replied the man. “ You 
may have remarked that I did not proffer to sell you my mount; but 
IT have a horse of this same breed—likely enough of the same stock, 
from similarity of shape, color, and speed—which might suit you. 
I rarely have seen a better horse; but he has a bad temper, and 1 
would not sell him, save for the trouble he gives me in travelling.” 

“Why do you not reply in the language of the country, my 
friend?” asked the Captain. ‘“ You understand it, and yet don’t talk 
it?” 

“T do understand it, but cannot talk it, and would not if I could.” 

“Where did you learn the language? You speak it so well.” 

“ At school, in a part of the world where they speak German per- 
haps better than you do here.” 

“Indeed! Do you speak Hungarian ?” 

“No, save the few words I have picked up, though it is a beauti- 
ful language.” 

“So! Thanks for the compliment to the language. Would you 
not do better by teaching languages than swapping horses?” 

“ Perhaps I might.” 

“Tmpertinent fellow!” thought the Captain. “ But, my friend 
the philologist, what about that horse? You have tempted me. As 
to the bad temper you speak about, that would be no objection. Is 
he sound ?—how old is he ?—and is he broken ?” 

“ Perfectly sound—six years old—and badly broken.” 

“ You are very frank with your merchandise. Are you a Jew?” 

“Yes, lam. Are you a Christian ?” 

“Good! You have a free tongue in your head. I don’t like you 
the worse for that. Well, this evening, at sun-down—for I suppose 
you stable your horses with the Baroness’ farmer; that is where all 
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your horse-trading fraternity feed their beasts—if you will bring your 
famous horse right here, I should like to try him this evening, and, if 
your price is not too extortionate, I may purchase. Just put a bridle 
on him. I have my own English saddle. Is it understood ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Good-by, then,” said the Captain, lifting his hand with a mili- 
tary jerk halfway up to his. shoulder, which was as quickly returned, 
though without exchange of word, by the horseman, as, gathering i in 
his already impatient horses, he slowly moved away. 

“‘ Queer coolness about that fellow, and a sort of impertinent ease, 
which more arrogant men than myself might resent. How under the 
heavens it happens, I don’t know; but there ig something of a fatal- 
ity on my part, and Jewesses and Jews are forever crossing my path. 
Well, I must see what comes of it all. Iam afraid I may have been 
a trifle rude to the girl; but, great heavens, how she tears my heart 
to pieces! Ah, the Baroness is coming this way, and Mademoiselle 
Melanie with her! There is no escape for me now, and I am in for 
the festivities.” 

“ Ah! Herr Captain, at last !—and all the messengers I have sent 
for you,” said the Baroness. 

‘¢ Ladies—Mademoiselle—I must beg your pardon. My uncle and 
self have been having a religious discussion, and——” 

“ Did not Babette call you to the pavilion?” 

“T think she did.” 

“Well, then, you must come instantly. We have some new-fan- 
gled English game, with balls and hammers and sticks; but whether 
you knock the hammers down with the balls, or with the sticks, we 
don’t know. You have been to England, and can show us.” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure. Madame, can I offer you my arm? 
Mademoiselle, what a charming toilette you have this morning.” 
And, arm-in-arm with the Baroness, Melanie following with a croquet- 
mallet in her hand, they passed on to the lawn, where a score of ladies 
and gentlemen were laughing over the inexplicable rules and regula- 
tions of sober English croquet, played under a Hungarian interpreta- 


tion. - 
{To be Continued.) 
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Or all the bright stars which glitter in the constellation of the later 
Englizh poets, none chains our attention more than the guileless, way- 
ward, warm-hearted genius, Oliver Goldsmith, the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch. He was born in 1728, at Pallas, County Longford, Ire- 
land. His father was a clergyman of the Church of England; pious, 
industrious, and passing rich, “ with forty pounds a-year,” and blessed 
with a numerous progeny. At an early age he was entrusted to the 
care of the village schoolmaster, a retired quartermaster of an Irish 
regiment. Young Oliver swallowed with avidity the stories of the 
wanderings and exploits in foreign lands of the ex-soldier, who. often 
delighted his young pupils with sketches of his former life. ”Twas he, 
doubtless, inflamed Oliver with the desire of travelling, and of seeing 
those countries afterwards so beautifully described in “ The Traveller.” 
At this time young Goldsmith was: a sturdy lad, deeply pitted with 
the small-pox, stout and strong of limb, but by no means too pleasing 
to look upon. At a juvenile party, as Oliver was dancing to the 
sounds drawn from a violin by another youngster, the latter compared 
our hero to the uncouth sop. Instantly Oliver retorted : 


“ Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See sop dancing and his monkey playing.” 


This confirmed his fond mother in the idea she entertained of the 
poetical tendencies of her son. By her influence, it was determined 
that Oliver should be sent to the University. In due time he was 
admitted into the Dublin University, where he was more distinguished 
for his good-nature and success in getting into trouble, than for appli- 
cation and a desire of keeping in the good graces of the authorities. 
Once he met, outside of the college-gates, a poor woman with a child 
in her arms, both shivering in the snow which" lay thick upon the 
ground. He ran into his room, took the clothes off his bed, hastened 
out to the object of his charity, and thus addressed her: “ Here, poor 
woman! I have no money; but take these—they will keep you 
warm.” The next morning he was discovered through’a hole in. his 
bed, into which he had crept to keep himself warm, in the midst of 
the feathers ! 

With difficulty he succeeded in obtaining the requisite amount of 
book-learning to enable him to graduate. Having taken his degree— 
B. A.—he went home, where his friends knew not what to do with 
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him. At last he was persuaded to study for the Church. He did 0, 
but was rejected by the Bishop for want of sufficient theological 
knowledge. Some say, because he presented himself for ordination 
in most unclerical scarlet-colored breeches. Happy it is for the world, 


he was not found fit for the Church! He next tried law, but with no.» 


better success. Nothing now remained but physic, which he was in- 
duced to study by his kind uncle, the Rev. Charles Contarine, who 
supplied him with the necessary funds. With our knowledge of Gold- 
smith’s past career, we may easily imagine that he would not be more 
successful with physic than he had been with divinity and with law. 
He failed in obtaining a medical diploma, but prevailed upon his uncle 
to furnish him with money to prosecute his studies at Paris and Ley- 
den. Behold him, at last, in Leyden ; all his money gone but a few 
dollars, which he laid out in the purchase of some select plants as a 
small present to his ever-kind uncle! Without means, the purses and 
the patience of his friends exhausted, poor Oliver found himself a 
stranger in a strange land—Holland—the people of which he thus 
describes: “The Dutchman is vastly ceremonious, and is, perhaps, 
what Frenchmen might have been in the reign of Louis XIV. Such 
are the better-bred. But the downright Hollander is one of the odd- 
est figures in nature. Upon a head of lank hair he wears a half- 
cocked, narrow hat, laced with black ribband; no coat, but seven 
waistcoats and nine pairs of breeches, so that his hips reach almost to 
his armpits.” Thus he describes the lady: “She wears a large fur 
cap, with a deal of Flanders lace; and, for every pair of breeches he 
carries, she puts on two petticoats.” He testifies, however, “ No mis- 
ery is to be seen here—every one is usefully employed.” 

Did we say Goldsmith was friendless—without means? He was 
not ; he possessed a flute, which he played sweetly ; an extra shirt ; a 
light heart ; stout legs; youth, and health. With these he set out on 
his travels over the chief countries of Europe. Upon arriving, at 
evening, at some village, faint and foot-sore, our traveller would take 
out his flute, play for the assembled peasants, some of whom would 
invite the jaded stranger to supper and a bed, upon the conclusion of 
the music and of the dancing. Rising refreshed on the morrow, with 
heart as light as his pockets, the wanderer would go on his way rejoic- 
ing. Thus he made his “grande tour.” He is said to have obtained 
his medical title in Italy. 

At last, with a considerable knowledge of men and countries, he 
returned to London. Here he tried teaching, authorship, and physic. 
While trying the latter profession, he visited an acquaintance, who 
wished to relieve him of the encumbrance of a huge cocked hat which 
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the Doctor kept close to his breast. The gentleman afterwards discov- 
ered that poor Goldsmith was hiding a hole in the breast of his coat 
by holding the hat over it. The Doctor attended the poor gratis. 
Once he was called to see a dying patient. In a dirty, miserable 
room, he found a husband stretched beside his famished-looking wife, 
close to whom nestled two or three naked, shivering children. Gold- 
smith saw at a glance the family was starving. The sight was too 
much for the tender-hearted Doctor. He dropped a few cheering 
words, and, telling the woman he would soon send her some pills that 
she would find beneficial, he hastened home. The woman received a 
pill-box, with these words on the cover: “ One to be used as occasion 
requires.” She opened it, when there met her astonished view three 
gold guineas, the last of the Doctor’s store. 

On another occasion he had the good fortune to be called to pre- 
scribe for a rich patient. He saw the patient, prescribed; but the 
patient was dissatisfied ; appealed to the apothecary, who was present. 
The apothecary, being 2 prudent man, vowed the rich patient was 
right, and decided the Doctor was wrong. The Doctor, lacking the 
worldly wisdom of the compounder of drugs, flew into a rage with 
the latter; and, declaring what was true, but not wise—that both 
patient and apothecary were equally ignorant—left the house, quite 
disgusted with rich fools and cringing quacks. Thus poor Oliver 
threw away his only chance of success with the rich. 

Prescribing for the poor without fees, which he could not take 
from the rich without a loss of his manhood, it is evident Goldsmith 
was not qualified for physic. He threw physic to the dogs, and set- 
tled down seriously to authorship. For a while he contrived, by slav- 
ing for the booksellers, to keep body and soul together. Soon the 
“ Citizen of the World” appeared. The “ Citizen of the World” is 
supposed to be a Chinaman, who, in a series of beautifully-written 
letters to a friend in China, describes most pleasantly and humorously 
the customs, literature, laws, and institutions of England. These let- 
ters brought the author into notice, and almost immediately were 
translated into several European languages. The booksellers began to 
yield him a small share of the gains he brought them. He emerged 
from his miserable garret to more convenient lodgings. 

About this time a needy scamp, hearing of the rising fortunes of 
Goldsmith, paid him a visit; reminded the poet that they were 
college-companions; expressed himself delighted with the growing 
success of his ancient chum; and wound up by begging a small Joan 
to get three white mice out of a ship which had brought them from 
India. Our scamp wished to ingratiate himself with a rich old aunt 
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by the present of the white mice; but now, owing to the obstinacy of 
the captain of the ship, who refused to give them up without being 
paid his dues, he found himself in asad state. Goldsmith felt sorry 
he could not oblige his former friend ; who thereupon, pointing to a 
handsome gold watch which was lying on the table, suggested that 
the money required could be obtained by pledging it; ’twould be but 
for a day or two at the most. Surely Goldsmith would not deprive 
his friend of a handsome legacy in the rich aunt’s will. Of course, 
Goldsmith would not. He allowed his visitor to take his watch, and 
raise what he required upon it. The gentleman departed, calling 
down all the blessings of Heaven upon the generous Goldsmith, and 
vowing eternal gratitude to his friend in need. A day passed—two 
days—the days became weeks—the weeks glided into months—the 
months swelled into years—the years rolled by, but brought no tidings 
of the snowy mice, or of the golden watch of the confiding, simple- 
hearted Oliver. 

Ever thus, always a prey to the designing, or yielding to the gen- 
erous impulses of his warm nature, Goldsmith let slip the hard-earned 
fruits of his mental toil. The publication of the “Citizen of the 
World ” was followed by other clever productions. Then followed his 
introduction to the literary lion, or rather bear, of the day, the cele- 
brated Doctor Johnson, who continued his true friend ever after; and, 
more wonderful still, actually became gentle in the poet’s presence. 
The prince of English painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, his coun- 
tryman, the immortal orator and statesman, Gibbons, the historian, 
Dr. Percy, author of the “ Reliques,” with many other titled and lite- 
rary magnates, welcomed the rising of a new star in the intellectual 
horizon. Their welcome was changed into admiration upon the 
appearance of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” which was thus ushered into 
the world. 

Goldsmith wrote Dr. Johnson that his hard-hearted landlady had 
him arrested for debt. Johnson sent a guinea, and followed soon 
after. Upon his arrival, Dr. Johnson found Goldsmith alternately 
employed in scolding his landlady and two bailiffs, and helping him- 
self and them to the contents of a bottle of Madeira which stood un- 
corked on the table before him. Johnson corked the bottle, took up a 
manuscript, left the house; and, returning with sixty guineas, which 
he had obtained for the manuscript, paid the landlady, whom he 
soundly rated for using Goldsmith so badly. 

About the same time appeared his abridgments of English, Ro- 
man, and Crecian History, and “ Animated Nature.” His English 
History he published in a small compass, entitling it, “ Letters on the 
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History of England, by a Nobleman, to his Son.” The title took 
well. People bought freely the History by a Lord. Many noblemen 
did not deny the authorship ; took credit for a performance so much 
above the power of any or all of them; while the money flowed into 
Goldsmith’s pockets, which as quickly let it out again. Of all these 
works, it can be said with truth, they were the delight of our grand- 
fathers; are still used in our schools, where they are likely to be found 
as long as the English language lasts. 

To return to the “ Vicar of Wakefield: ” it delighted young and 
old; was translated into every European and many Asiatic languages ; 
aud has been pronounced, by the most competent judges, the best 
work of fiction in our tongue. Sir Walter Scott says: “ We read the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ in youth and age; we return to it again and 
again, and bless the memory of an author who contrives so well to 
reconcile us to human nature.” Goethe declared “it had been his 
delight at twenty; that it had formed part of his education, and influ- 
enced his taste and feelings throughout life ; that he had recently read ° 
it over again with renewed delight.” Ie was in his eighty-first year 
when he ‘made this declaration. 

Listen to Schlegel, the critic of critics: “The gem of European 
works of fiction is the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ” 

Further testimony is needless. Reader, if thou hast not read it, 
buy or borrow it at once, and judge for thyself of its incomparable 
worth. 

We hasten on to consider the merits of Goldsmith as a poet. He 
liad been years in London before he gave to the delighted public his 
“ Traveller ;” though, while wandering over Europe, he had sent 
parts of it to his brother, from Switzerland. Authors, artists, divines, 
statesmen, men of all stations, lavished praises on it. The snuff-taking 
sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds declared that she would never call Dr. 
Goldsmith an ugly man again. It brought our author fame, and that 
was nearly all. The Earl of Northumberland, previous to his depar- 
ture for Ireland as Viceroy, told Goldsmith that, hearing he was a 
native of that country, he should be happy to do him a service. 
Goldsmith declined the services for himself, but besought them for his 
poor brother. Probably, with his countryman, Dean Swift, 


“ He followed David’s maxim just, 
And ne’er in princes put his trust.” 


“Thus,” according to Sir John Hawkins, the narrator of the inter- 
view, “did this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with his fortunes, 
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and put back the hand that was held out to assist him.” In always 
thinking of another’s good before his own, Goldsmith continually 
proved himself an “idiot.” However, the world is visited but seldom 
with such characters. An offer of wealth was made him by the Gov- 
ernment, in return for his support of the Administration. “I can 
earn as much as will supply my wants without writing for any party. 
The assistance, therefore, you offer, is unnecessary for me.” ‘ And so 
T Jeft him,” said the messenger, Dr. Scott, “in his garret.” Such an 
“idiot,” to sacrifice wealth to honesty! How many such “ idiots ” in 
New York? 

We take leave of the “Traveller” by presenting but two lines, by 
which the reader can estimate the beauty of the diction and the dis- 
cernment of the poet. Speaking of the French, he says: 


“They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem.” 


Goldsmith also wrote for the stage. Two of his pieces—“ She 
Stoops to Conquer” and “ The Good-natured Man ”’—=still retain their 
places on the stage. Fame attended the author, and fortune appeared 
to smile upon him. He settles down in the Temple with the lawyers ; 
one of whom—Blackstone—just then composing his renowned “ Com- 


mentaries,” occupied chambers under him. Often, doubtless, Black- 
stone wished Goldsmith, with his gay parties, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea. 

Unfortunately for our poet, his expenses increased with his fame. 
About -this time his beloved brother died. He published “The De- 
serted Village,” certain verses of which bear traces of the inspiration 
of recent grief. The following refer to both father and brother : 


“ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side ; 
But, in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


We approach the sad end. His generosity exceeded his means. 
His health broke down in drudging to repay the niggardly advances 
of the exacting booksellers. Many of the great men of his time were 
independent of their labors. Johnson had a pension; Burke had a 
pension; Hume had a pension; Goldsmith alone had to toil to the 
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bitter end. At last, in the year 1774, in his forty-sixth year, with 
over-tasked brain and shattered frame, simple-hearted Oliver Gold- 
smith yielded his body to his mother-earth, while his gentle spirit 
winged its way to the realms of light and love. His friends were pro- 
foundly moved. Burke burst into tears; Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
used to shock people’s sense of propriety by not respecting Sunday in 
his eager pursuit of his art, threw away his brush, which he did not 
take up for an entire day. Dr. Johnson went about, if possible, more 
moodily than usual. He consoled himself somewhat by writing his 
epitaph in sonorous Latin, in which he stated that Dr. Goldsmith was 
equally successful as a philosopher, poet, and historian; and that he 
touched nothing which he did not adorn and beautify. 

More would be superfluous. His virtues live in his sweet and 
shining verses, and in his clear, smoothly flowing prose. 


“Ch! be his failings covered by the tomb, 
And guardian laurels o’er his ashes bloom.” 


F. G. C. 





THE ‘REFORM MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


From the Jewish Record of the 30th September, in a description of 
the consecration of the West London synagogue of British Jews, we 
find the following distinguished names as among those present—names 
belonging not to the Jews alone, but to the whole civilized world, as 
famous for their grand charities, their high political positions, their 
thorough learning, and their great commercial ability ; such men as 
Sir Anthony Rothschild, Sir Francis Goldsmid, Sir David Salomon, 
M. P., Professor Hart, R. A., Professor Waley, Julian Goldsmid, 
M. P., Leopold de Rothschild, and many others known throughout 
England and America. But amid the events connected with what 
must be in English Judaism an era in its reform history, the Jewish 
Record feelingly remarks, “the Jewish clergy were absent to a man; 
and in recording the fact, we must express our great sorrow, that these 
gentlemen should not have found it compatible with their duty to at- 
tend the inauguration of a Jewish house of prayer raised for the wor- 
' ship of the one God of Israel.” 

Of course we cannot but congratulate the English Israelite on this 
reform movement, meagre though it may seem to us, arid as it is with 
the dry sands of long-forgotten disturbances, which still choke up, 
more or less, the fountains of truth. Between this reform of the West 

London Synagogue and our own belief, there is the same wide gap as 
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exists between the former, and that expression of religion as given to- 
day in the most lowly synagogue of the Roman Ghetto. England has 
her Jewish religious head, whose influence unfortunately is still all- 
powerful, more especially among the ignorant; and we suppose the 
absence of the regular clergy from this dedication was the result of 
pious but mistaken motives. 

With our excellent contemporary we, too, feel poignantly this want 
of courtesy evinced by the English clergy, but believe the cold shoul- 
der shown to the reform movement can be of no possible avail. In 
conservative England human progress is advancing every moment, and 
the mass of Jews will think and act for themselves. Those stiff and 
awkward forms of ritual which have served only so far to render gro- 
tesque the divine spirit will be stript off, and the truer religion, made 
more pure and comely, will then be evident to all in its divine simplic- 
ity. Men in this nineteenth century, most especially in enlightened 
England and America, are unwilling to worship with the same anti- 
quated conventionalities as did their great-great-grandsires, remember- 
ing that they were but a semi-barbarous clan, emerging from the step- 
pes of Central Asia to Russia, and thence to Germany, or even when 
much more enlightened, as portions of that other hordgg which crossed 
from Africa and Barbary to Spain and Portugal. 

It is true, in these rites, with their strange confusions and cabalistic 
forms, God’s rays still illumined them, gilding them with His secret 
light; then the Almighty willed that men should grope, with their 
hands shading their eyes, lest the brilliant fire should dazzle them; but 
now we can bear the light ; humanitarianism, civilization, reason hav- 
ing so modified our beings, that though the light be still burning as 
brilliantly as ever, we are better prepared to receive its glorious rays. 
Alas! for those who are afraid to look, who still cling to a bigoted 
ritual, to antiquated customs, and who hide their heads in them as in a 
hood ; they must be left in the dark ; for it is a property of light, that 
those who shun it fall into the darkest shadow. It is with sadness we 
pen these lines, sincerely praying for the time when “ we may all walk 
in the light of the Lord.” 

In regard to the keeping of the second days of holidays now fast 
falling into disuse, even in England, because no sane man of intelli- 
gence can for a moment doubt that any day, hour, minute, or second 
of time a hundred years hence cannot be calculated as to its advent 
with the most unerring certainty; as also about the introduction ‘of 
proper psalmody in the places of worship, and the paramount neces- 
sity of religious instruction in the vernacular, we could not have se- 
lected any thing more pertinent to these important subjects, than the 
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extract we copy in full from the Jewish Record of the 30th, entitled 
“ The Holidays: ” 
“ The celebration of the festival of the New Year has been marked 
by an increased number of synagogues, Chevrae and Minyonim in the 
‘metropolis, and in many provincial congregations. This fact indis- 
putably proves, that the devotional feelings of our brethren suffer no 
diminution with the lapse of time, nay, rather that they increase from 
year to year. Another striking and almost universal feature, is the 
difference in attendance on the two days of the festival. The vast 
majority of the accounts which have as yet come to hand agree in 
stating, that there was a marked falling off in the attendance on the 
second day, while, as a rule, the synagogues were absolutely crowded 
on the first day. We ask the community not to shut their eyes to this 
fact, proving, as it does, that the non-scriptural day of the festival is 
falling into general disrepute. We must again regret that, owing to 
the inordinate length of the service, sermons were preached in but few 
of the synagogues. Is it not yet time to abolish some of the strange, 
complicated, and fantastical music, to which our readers treat us, and 
to substitute, instead, the rational and impressive exposition of the 
Word of God? Are we not yet prepared for this ‘reform?’ Why 
can we not do as at Bayswater, and have less singing, an excellent ser- 
mon and, withal, a short service, ending at 12 o’clock? Or, if congre- 
gations are averse to sacrificing a single note of the melodious com- 
positions which have such a charm for them, why do they not, as at 
Birmingham, have a sermon preached on the first evening of the fes- 
tival? At all events, some improvement is required, especially in the 
city synagogues, which are burdened with far too much Chazonie, and 
whose congregants do not hear sufficient of God’s word. The Chazo- 
nim have had their day, let the preachers have theirs.” 
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Tue New York Times of October 16th contains, under the above 
caption, the following article, which we quote as evidence of the in- 
terest generally manifested in reference to Reformed Judaism, and of 
the very favorable opinion entertained by Christian writers on that 
subject. 

“We have, on previous occasions, adverted to the progress of the 
Reformed School of Judaism as a remarkable development of the 
religious tendencies of the age. As we then showed, the most ad- 
vanced section of the progressive portion of the Jewish Church finds 

Vor. I.—6 
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its ablest expositor and representative in this locality in the person of 
Rev. Raphael D’C. Lewin, Rabbi of the Temple Israel, Brooklyn. 
We have before us the latest effort of this gentleman in the direction 
of bringing his religion into harmony with “the demands of reason, 
the requirements of modern civilization and enlightenment,” without 
neglecting “the vital principles and ancient landmarks of Judaism.” 
This comes to us in the form of an American-Jewish Ritual, the pub- 
lication of which the author states to have been one of the objects of 
his life. Viewing this work from a standpoint outside of the Jewish 
race and religion, and in the light of a tolerably accurate knowledge 
of existing manuals of Jewish worship, we find the book possesses 
sundry noticeable features. It may be remarked that the Orthodox 
Minhagim, as the existing orders of devotion are usually termed, pre- 
sent a very formidable array of volumes. The prayers for each of the 
chief religious festivals of the Church occupy a bulky octavo, and the 
ordinary daily prayers are contained within similar compass. The 
efforts already made by the Reformed School to reduce the order of 
public worship within more reasonable limits, are three in number. 
First, the Ritual in use at the Temple Emanuel, compiled by Dr. 
Merzbacher, and revised by Dr. Adler, contained in two volumes, 
one devoted exclusively to the services for the Day of Atonement, 
the other comprising the remainder of the daily and special services ; 
second, the Ritual of the Temple Adas Jeshurun, compiled by Dr. 
Einhorn, in one volume; and third, the “ Minhag America,” compiled 
in three volumes, by Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati. The Orthodox section 
of the Church conduct all their public services in Hebrew, the trans- 
lation on the opposite page being merely added for the convenience 
of the worshippers. In the Ritual of the Temple Emanuel, a small 
proportion of the prayers is read in English; in that compiled by 
Dr. Einhorn, what is not spoken in Hebrew is said in German; in 
the Ritual of Dr. Wise there is a curious mixture of English, Ger- 
man, and Hebrew, neither of which has the reputation of being 
strictly grammatical ; and, as regards both the German and English 
portions, we can state, from some little examination, that the language 
can scarcely be termed classical. The newly-published volume of Mr. 
Lewin embodies a larger proportion of prayers to be read in English 
than any of its predecessors, the use of the Hebrew being only re- 
tained in sundry well-known and distinctive portions of the service. 
The translation is throughout new, and, without professing to judge 
of its correctness, there can be no question as to its general elegance 
and .evident appropriateness. One very noticeable feature in the 
prayers is, that they contain petitions for all mankind ; the Orthodox 
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custom being to intercede for Israel, and for Israel alone. The strictly 
original portions of the book are the services for confirmation, burial, 
and marriage ; the family prayers and the memorial of departed souls 
occurring in the vesper service for the Day of Atonement. ‘The 
service of confirmation is a distinctive feature of the Reformed School, 
the Orthodox having nothing to correspond with it, save a very im- 
perfect formula of introducing males to the Church, and none at all 
for the admission of females. In fact, the Orthodox prayers contain 
a distinct expression of thanksgiving to be used by men in acknow- 
ledgment of the goodness of the Deity in not having made them 
women. The confirmation service introduced in the present volume 
is at once simple, expressive, and beautiful. The same may be said of 
the funeral service. The marriage service is an immense advance on 
that employed by the Orthodox Jews, of which certain portions are 
unpleasantly suggestive of the merely sensuous side of the relation. 
The form used by Mr. Lewin is very closely assimilated to that em- 
ployed by the majority of Christian Churches, and has nothing in it 
to which the most fastidious could object. The domestic prayers are 
exceedingly well conceived and expressed. The memorial of departed 
souls is evidently designed as much to draw the thoughts of the wor- 
shippers to a recollection of the bonds of affection that united them 
with the deceased, and to continue these into the higher sphere of 
spiritual relation, as to interpose an intercession for their future wel- 
fare. The doctrinal position of Reformed Judaism with reference to 
the destiny of the immortal part, after the death of the body, is evi- 
dently of a somewhat hazy character. Beautiful and impressive as 
this part of the service is, even an appearance of endeavoring to in- 
fluence the lot of spirits passed beyond the grave seems, from a 
Protestant standpoint, to be somewhat of a solecism in so rational a 
system of religion. We understand, however, that, on the introduc- 
tion of the Ritual, this portion of the service caused the most pro- 
found emotion among the worshippers. 

The American-Jewish Ritual was introduced to the Temple 
Israel on New Year’s eve, and will doubtless be, ere long, generally 
adopted among the more advanced of the Reformed Jewish congregs- 
tions. As showing the actuating motive of its author, we give the 
brief exordium delivered on the occasion of its first use : 


It becomes my happy privilege, on this the eve of a new year, to intro- 
duce into this young Reformed congregation the American-Jewish Ritual, and 
to declare it to be, from this night henceforth, the established Ritual of Tem- 
ple Israel. 


May God grant that it may prove instrumental in furthering the hallowed 
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mission of Israel, in disseminating the principles of pure Judaism, and in pro- 
moting the great cause of progress.and reform. 

May God bless the members of this congregation, and grant them life to 
see Temple Israel become a great congregation, an honor to themselves, and a 
pride to the name of Israel. 


On Sunday last the Board of Trustees of the Temple Israel met in 
their vestry-room, and passed the following address, which, after an 
adjournment in a body to the house of Mr. Lewin, was duly read and 
presented by the Vice-President of the Board, Mr. 8. Koch: 


To Rev. Raphael D’C. Lewin : 

But a few months have elapsed since you were invited to take charge of 
the spiritual affairs of Temple Israel, which, without remuneration for a time, 
you heartily accepted, in order to establish our congregation upon a firm 
basis. Our anticipations and hopes of success at that period were but vague, 
until you brought to bear upon them your untiring efforts and zeal. Bravely 
and nobly have you labored in the glorious work, trusting in God and in the 
purity of your principles, and never doubting to make Temple Israel one of 
the most enlightened and progressive congregations of the age. Neither 
despondency nor apathy was allowed to hang its gloomy pall over the bright 
prospects which loomed up before you. First came the inauguration, then 
the consecration of our own building ; and, to crown your efforts with greater 
success, you produced, after much labor, the American-Jewish Ritual, and 
instituted,it in Temple Israel. Its worship having been tried, proved, and 
accepted as satisfactory, we tender you our grateful and heartfelt thanks. In 
this, sir, you have evinced an unselfish ambition and a zeal which have won 
our respect and admiration. Your knee, sir, has never been bent to Baal— 
only to God. Your guiding-star is Judaism in its pristine purity and spirit. 
Your banner has been unfurled to the world, 

“THE VOICE OF REASON IS THE VOICE OF GOD.” 


These sacred ties, which should bind minister and congregation in love and 
friendship, find a full response from us. These are not empty and unmeaning 
words, but spring from the hearts of those who can appreciate truth, princi- 
ple, and an honest purpose. 

Henceforth, under your guidance, we enter with renewed vigor upon our 
duties to God and the human family, and may your labors tend to foster and 
place Judaism before the world in its true spirit. 

In conclusion, we offer you our best wishes for a happy and prosperous 
year; and may God, in His infinite mercy, bless you and your family. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
S. L. Moszs, M.D., 
President of Temple Israel, for the Board of Trustees, 


“ Mr. Lewin responded in a few suitable and feeling remarks, and 
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the members of the Board retired. To-day is, in the Jewish calendar, 
the last of the Feast of Tabernacles; and the chief commemorative 
days of Judaism with which the New Year opens having thus been 
gone through, the New Ritual may be said to have been fairly tried. 
We understand that the consistent verdict of the congregation of the 
Temple Israel has been one of cordial approval.” 
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Ou, ask not wealth ; 
The gaudy bauble glitters to deceive ; 
It hath a thorn to press thee when asleep ; 
It maketh wings, and leaveth thee to weep— 
Ask not what wealth can give. 


Oh, ask not fame ; 

The empty bubble breaks at every gale; 
Its mighty shadow stalks in midnight gloom ; 
It kills its hero, then it haunts his tomb, 

Where all its triumphs fail. 


Oh, ask not love ; 
“The fond heart’s idol” breaketh the fond heart ; 
His smile is oft deceitful, and its power 
Too oft is felt in sorrow’s darkest hour— 
Ask not his treacherous dart. 


Oh, ask not power ; # 

Seek not a burden that must crush thee down— 
Look at the thrones of tyrants in the dust, 
Behold how frail the prop in which they trust— 

Ask where their might has gone. 


Ask for a quiet mind ; 
A heart at rest from all the jars of strife— 
A humble heart that never soars to fall— 
A heart to bless the Hand that gives its all— 
That priceless gift of life. 


Ask for a fount of tears ; 

The heart to sympathize in other’s woe, 
The foul to feel for all the sorrowing here, 
And power to point them to a better sphere, 

Where tears can never flow. 


Ask for a home in heaven. 
Poor, lonely wanderer on life’s troubled sea,” 
When wealth and fame and power are wrecked and gone, 
And all earth’s blandishments forever flown— 
Ask for a home in heaven, where grief can never be. 





THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 
A TALMUDICAL ALLEGORY. 


As David, in his youthful days, was tending his flock on Bethle- 
hem’s plains, the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and his senses 
were opened, and his understanding enlightened, that he might com- 
prehend the songs of the night. The heavens proclaimed the glory 
of God; the glittering stars all formed one chorus. Their harmonious 
melody resounded on earth, and the sweet fulness of their voices 
vibrated to its uttermost bounds. 

“Light is the countenance of the Eternal,” sung the setting sun. 
“T am the hem of His garments,” responded the rosy tint of twilight. 
The clouds gathered, and said, “ We are His nocturnal tent;” and 
the waters in the clouds, and the hollow voice of the thunders, joined 
in the lofty chorus: “The voice of the Eternal is upon the waters; 
the God of glory thundereth ; the Lord is upon many waters.” 

“We hear the songs of praise,” said the parched earth; “all 
around is praise; I alone am silent and mute!” And the falling 
dew replied, “I will nourish thee, so that thou shalt be refreshed and 
rejoice, and thy infants shall bloom like the young rose.” “ Joyfully 
we bloom,” replied the refreshed meadows. The full ears of corn 
waved as they sung, “ We are the blessing of God, the host of God 
against famine.” 

“We bless you from above,” said the moon; “ We bless you,” 
responded the stars; and the grasshopper chirped, “ Me too He blesses 
in the pearly dew-drop.” 

“He quenched my thirst,” said the roe; “And refreshed me,” 
continued the stag; “ And grants us our food,” said the beasts of the 
forest ; “ And clothes my lambs,” gratefully sung the sheep. “ He 
heard me,” croaked the raven, “ when I was forsaken and alone.” 
“He heard me,” said the wild goat of the rocks, “when my time 
came and I calved.” And the turtle-dove cooed; and the swallow 
and all the birds joined their song: “ We have found our nests, our 
houses; we dwell on the altar of the Lord, and sleep under the 
shadow of His wing in tranquillity and peace.” 

“And peace,” replied the night ; and echo prolonged the sound, 
when the chanticleer awoke the dawn, and crowed: “Open the 
portals, the gates of the world! The King of Glory approaches! 
Awake! arise! ye sons of men; give praises and thanks to the Lord, 
for the King of Glory approacheth!” * * * 

The sun arose, and David awoke from his melodies; but, as long 
as he lived, the strains of creation’s harmony remained in his soul, 
and daily he recalled them from the strings of his harp. 





ENTREES. 


Aexanper THE Srxtu never did what he said, and his son Borgia 
never avd what he did. 


Crrve—Denis—Carpenter—agree, 
And fully prove a Trinity ; 

For in their writings all may see 

Not one incomprehensible—but three. 


Yet Flindell deemed the task undone, 
So finished what these scribes begun, 
And showed, more clearly than the sun, 
Not three incomprehensibles—but one / 


Docror B—— once told Horne Tooke that he had just witnessed 
an exemplification of the Trinity ; for he had seen three men in one 
whiskey. “Poh! poh!” replied the etymologist ; “that is no exem- 
plification at all; you should have seen one man in three whiskeys ! ” 


A ricx old gentleman lying very ill, his physician would fain have 
persuaded him that he was much better. It would not do. He had 
just discovered, he said, siz fatal symptoms—three presents, and three 
visits in one day, from his dear friend, Ur. H— 


Descartes once replied to a certain Marquis who had animad- 
verted rather illiberally on this philosopher’s indulging himself in the 
luxuries of the table: “What, sir! do you think that Providence 
made good things only for fools ?” 


Swirt says: “If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort 
is, he keeps his at the same time.” 


A YORKSHIRE GRACE. 

‘Gop be thenked fur what we’ve gitten ; 
If we'd hed mair, mair wad we yitten ; 
Here’s twa bare banes, an’ an empty dish ; 
God gie us mair when His pleazur’ is.” 


Tux following are specimens of those curious epitaphs so fre- 
quently found in English churchyards : 


“ Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one. 
Pray for his soul, or let it alone, 
For it is all one to Gabriel John, 
Who died in the year eighteen hundred and one.” 
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“« A—— B—— 
Left Sunbury," 
And started for Paradise, 
June 25th 18—” ; 


‘“‘ Here lies Margaret Sexton, 
Who never did aught to vex one. « 
Not like the woman under the next stone.” 


“ Tve lost the comfort of my life, 
Death came and took away my wife. 
And now I don’t know what to do, 
Lest death should come and take me too.” 


“‘ She’s gone and cannot come to we, 
But we shall shortly go to she.” 


“ Here I lies, and no wonder I’m dead, 
For the wheel of a waggon went over my head.” 


“‘ Here lies Lady O’Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly called 
‘ The Sublime.’ 


She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious ; 
Also she painted in water-colours 

And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 

She was first cousin of Lady Jones, 

And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” 


The following are of Irish origin : 
“ Ah cruel Death! Why so unkind 
To take her, and leave me behind ? 
Better to have taken both or neither, 
It would have been more kind to the survivor! ” 


“Under this stone lie two babies dear, 
One is buried in Connaught, and the other here.” 


This one claims to be Scotch : 


“Provost Peter Patterson was Provost of Dundee 
Provost Peter Patterson, here lies he, 
Hallelujah! Hallelujee!” 





